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THE COMPOUND OF CONTRADICTIONS. 





If the truths of our nature, as a general theme, have lost 
much of their freshness from frequent handling, that source is 
not yet exhausted in its supply of questions at once puzzling 
and profitable, Such, at least to ourselves, is the double char- 
acter of the inquiry now introduced—puzzling, because it is 
difficult to raise more than the corner of the curtain which, in 
this respect, separates us from ourselves; profitable, because 
self-knowledge, when obtained by but a glimpse through the 
curtain’s corner, cannot be useless for self-improvement. We 
cannot promise, therefore, to make our essay so conclusive, as 
it is hoped to make it practical. 

To start, then, with the fact to which we look for instruction, 
our nature is that Compound of Contradictions. In almost 
everything that we experience, there is a strange consciousness 
of a union of two elements, which we know not how to recon- 
cile—the voice of the one contradicting the voice of the other, 
until, if we yield ourselves to the confusion, we find that we 
hardly know which voice is our own, or what indeed we are. 
To be clear, we must illustrate. What is the experience of 
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the scholar? Trusting to earnest study, he has long been try- 
ing to meet his end of attaining wisdom, but when he suffers 
himself to stop and measure his attainments, the result seems 
so equivocal, as to perplex his mind for its solution. From the - 
reviewed past there comes one reply, another answer from the 
prospect. One voice assures him of his progress, the other 
tells him that the goal is farther removed than before. The 
more he strives against ignorance, the more ignorant he feels 
himself to be. There is a vast significance in that summary 
sentence of Hamilton’s: “ we philosophize to escape ignorance, 
and the consummation of philosophy is ignorance.” It is very 
unsafe, then, to assume that the wisest men are most conscious 
of wisdom. 

Take another view of the matter. The scholar would have 
not only clear views of the facts, but accurate ideas and firm 
persuasions on questions of belief. Let him begin to investi- 
gate in order to form and confirm decisions, and he will find 
that in the very process of seeking to establish belief, he will 
encounter more doubts that he ever dreamed of in his state of 
inactive acquiescence. To persuade himself was the object, 
but to perplex himself is the accompanying end. The more 
reliable in fact he becomes, the more distrustful of his own 
conclusions he will be. Self-consciousness, again, may have 
an unsafe foundation, since its security may be in its own base- 
lessness. “‘ The fool is wiser in his own conceit, than seven men 
who can render a reason.” 

This indefinite expansion, in every region of inquiry, stretch- 
ing out and bewildering the senses, becomes more indefinite 
the more one seeks to define it, until at last he comes to realize 
that there is no approaching the boundary of that widening 
field. Here then is a great fact of our nature—a beam of light 
inhabiting the dark, the free-born confined in prison, we are 
the prisoners of hope. 

Now the practical use to be made of this truth, or in other 
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words, what our conduct should be, when in our inquiries we 
meet with these barriers, will appear best by understanding the 
cause of the difficulty itself. Manifestly there is within us for 
‘some reason, and between some two principles, a war. That 
this conflict is not between the immaterial and corporeal part 
seems evident at a thought, for the latter is the instrument, the 
subordinate, and not the enemy, of the former. Our nature, 
in this respect, is a compound indeed, but not of irreconcilable 
elements. 

The explanation is found in the existence of a law within, 
which is carrying on a conflict with these principles to which 
we were created to conform. It speaks of the perversion of 
our faculties from their normal ends, a forfeiting in some way 
of that destiny, which would have been ours. 

And what is more, we find ourselves generally under the 
control of the usurper, so that the more we attempt to return 
to our rightful authority, the more unequal the conflict be- 
comes, and the more palpable and confounding the discordance. 

There are two ways of treating this conflict. One is despair 
—an inglorious surrender to our enemy, which is the death of 
all aspirations, and the resort of the coward alone. This is 
the easiest way to settle it, and it is an immediate and final 
disposition, but it leaves us at the mercy of a tyrant. 

The other is an humble but resolute endeavor to meet and 
overcome all the barriers which we can to the normal opera- 

tion of our faculties, in short, to be less and less perverse. To 
do so is to be always struggling, but it is the only way to be 
right and happy. Purity is the only health of the soul, as 
inquiry of the mind, although the cure is attended with very 
equivocal symptoms. To love and to pursue, although with 
only partial success, those objects to which our unperverted 
faculties are normally adapted, is the attainable sum at once of 
human perfection, usefulness and pleasure. And then, if we 
cannot be what we would, we can be better than we are; if we 
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cannot attain all that we desire, at least ignorance is better 
than blindness. We must suppress the roaring of that per- 
verse voice by putting our ear constantly and near to the no- 
bler. This corresponds to the experience of the Christian. 
Demons love an unguarded heart, but have little hope when 
they see the watchful perseverance. 

It is, then, this childlike submission to God’s dispensations 
as they are, and a filial fidelity in pursuing what he shows to 
be the path of duty, a fidelity as humble as it is unconscious 
of self, which is needed in every other legitimate sphere, as 
well as the properly religious. The fullest, purest beam of 
light, which ever plays upon the human pathway, is, after all, 
the beam which illuminates its beginning. It is a failure, aye 
a necessary failure, to walk straight in that light, which carries 
us farther and farther from moral rectitude, through the crook- 
ed, darkening paths of destruction. It is most singular that, 
in one sense, the end of life is to come back to its beginning. 
Our own models are our incipient selves. Now why? Is it 
not because that perversity, innate indeed, but as yet only 
potential, is almost silent for a little time, and the true man- 
hood, as if from instinct, speaks out its character in those sin- 
cere lineaments of nature ? 

It only remains to indicate a few particulars, deduced from 
this view of the subject, having regard, of course, to intellect- 
ual traits. Children, it would appear then, realize the proper 
duty of their faculties in: (L.) Their docility. To be instruct- 
ed seems to be their ruling desire, to know things as they are, 
without deface of doubt or cover of captious reasoning. Who 
can doubt that in this submissive, humble docility, we realize 
the normal end of faculties of inquiry? (2.) Activity and 
zeal. The constant engagement of the child with some object, 
its true, though simple, diligence in business are the types of 
what we are to seek unto for ourselves, in the more formal but 
not more honest prosecution of knowledge. From busy hand 
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to tireless feet, the members execute with prompt constancy the 
plans of that active brain. The employment itself is various, 
but the heart animates every endeavor. One more happy in- 
tellectual trait is be noticed, viz: Thoroughness. The tyro 
thinker we have contemplated is never satisfied with what he 
knows to be superficial. He has undertaken, and means to 
master. The most thorough scholar, after all, is the little 
child. And in this respect, as in others, the philosopher is 
certainly his best counterpart. At any rate, this quality will 
do more towards realizing what we were made for, as reapers 
in the harvest of thought, than slightly, incoherent, unphilo- 
sophic gleanings over ten times the extent, both of surface and 
duration. 

It may not be amiss to indicate, in conclusion, that the 
characteristic trust of a child in its parent, is suggestive of our 
absolute dependence on the All-Father, a sentiment as im- 
portant in this view, as indispensable in all. Surely He who 
made the faculties themselves, has made them amenable to 
Him,—free, so that they may be responsible; responsible so 
that they may not be licentious. And, following by the law, 
which he has indicated, we need not be led to despond, know- 
ing that if the triumph is yet but partial and equivocal, even 
thwarted obedience is better than the rest of disgrace, nay, is 
the carnest of the joy which comes through its tribulation. 


INTELLECTUAL LAZINESS. 


We generally call a man lazy, when physically he has little 
or no energy, and in appropriating this term leave out of view 
the more significant meaning. In other words, we view man 
with respect to his bodily nature, and forget that the worst 
kind of laziness is that which pertains to the intellect. A man 
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may be at the same time physically and intellectually lazy, 
but it by no means follows that the one state is dependent upon 
the other, or that they may not be separated ; indeed they gen- 
erally are separated, and men of great mental activity are 
often mere physical drones. 

We now propose to show to what an alarming extent this 
mental inactivity, or laziness, prevails, and its bearings upon 
Society. 

In the first place the various religious, political and scientific 
dogmas with which the world is burdened, present a fine illus- 
tration of the prevalence of this kind of laziness. Some am- 
bitious individual, whom nature has endowed with a peculiar 
mental ability, letting his mind go on unrestrained under the 
tuition of this one prominent characteristic, succeeds in pro- 
ducing some plausible theory ; and too often it is the.case that 
he finds it well received almost immediately upon its introduc- 
tion to light. This is explained by the fact, that men are too 
lazy to think for themselves, and are thus quite willing and 
ready to seize upon the product of another’s thoughts. 

And thus it is, that in this fact we find one of the great 
causes why miserable theories and shameful ideas, the very 
offspring of lazy intellects, are absorbed by the minds of men, 
and creep in and poison the fountains of pure knowledge. 
The whole world is filled with these illustrations, and they are 
daily springing up around us. Why is it that men have lived 
for ages in the most abject servitude to oppressive and degrad- 
ing institutions, and turn away from the happiness and pros- 
perity of maturer times? Why is it that ancestral follies are 
handed down from generation to generation, and are nurtured 
with such reverential care by posterity? Why is it that so 
many pernicious principles, promulgated by our great literary 
characters in their works, gain such general credence, and go 
so far to make up the morals of the age? Why is it that the 
distinct porticns of our own country are so steeped in their 
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peculiar doctrines, as to offer no charity to their brethren, to 
believe in no sincerity but their own? Why is it that most of 
the nations of the Old World are still resisting the advance- 
ment of civilization, and in close proximity to the most glori- 
ous truths, still plod on in their weary pathway? To all these 
inquiries there can be but one reply, the universal intellectual 
laziness of the race. Men will not think, and the great think- 
ers hold in their power a world of material to be moulded at 
their will. Could men see how they subject themselves to the 
power of corrupting and degenerating influences; could they 
see what truths they neglect and despise, and what terrible 
agencies of evil are constantly working upon them ; could they 
once taste the fruits of an untramelled intellect, the products 
of an active mind, they never again would desire a return to 
their present disgraceful condition. The present advancement 
of the World in Science, Literature and the Arts is not the 
result of a great combination of the intellectual abilities of the 
race, but, comparatively speaking, the product of a few think- 
ing minds; and how astounding the thought, how great would 
have been the result had there been a world of thinkers! 
What a glorious advancement would the whole field of knowl- 
edge have attained! The present would have been the heri- 
tage of our ancestors, and the still unknown truths of the far 
distant future would now be our’s to enjoy. 

Examine the leading characteristics of any nation on the 
face of the Globe, and it will be found that they owe their 
origin to a few great men who have flourished in their midst, 
and as those men have been pure or impure, so with the na- 
tion. The people endanger their own happiness, and the 
stability of their government, by yielding so readily to the 
opinions or caprices of others, and to be happy and to insure 
their safety as a nation, they must think for themselves. The 
grand and glorious idea of a strictly democratic form of. gov- 
ernment was the offspring of a truly philanthropic heart, and 
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the only reason why it may at this present time be expedient 
to somewhat modify the idea, why a pure democracy may not 
succeed just now, is, that men have not yet reached that point 
of true excellence, where they will think for themselves, where 
they can freely appreciate and protect the blessings of a gov- 
ernment free in all respects. So long as men receive what is 
offered them as the guide of their lives, when they have never 
stopped to reflect upon its claims to their belief; so long as the 
product of another’s, and not their own intellectual activity is 
their rule of action, so long they countenance and sustain an 
insurmountable barrier to their civil and religious freedom, and 
slavishly subject themselyes to the grossest impositions. 

Men seem willing to be deceived, and. they are too ready to 
shirk the responsibility of thinking for themselves, and leave 
the fair fruits of a well directed and active mind to the enjoy- 
ment of a few of their fellows. 

This wilful ignorance, this persistent folly, involves individ- 
uals in disgraceful difficulties, communities in terrible intricacies, 
and nations in suicidal ruin. Let men become thinking men, 
and the history of the world would no longer teem with deeds 
of oppression and violence, no despot’s power would live to 
crush its hapless victim, and where proud and hauglity aristo- 
crats now rear their gaudy banners the pure standard of 
liberty and equality would proclaim peace and good will to 
men, and a world, redeemed from the sceptre and the crown, 
would resound with anthems of praise from its myriads of 


freemen. 

The much boasted stability of nations grown gray in their 
cruelty and oppressions would soon crumble to the dust, and 
the glorious example of the American Republic would have 
many successful followers outside the sunny fields of Italy. 

Vox. 
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A THEORY OF GENIUS. 








Much that is vague and shadowy, but showy and sounding, 
has been written concerning genius, and from it all we could 
hardly, if at all, gather a clear conception of its true nature, 
much less form a definition of it. There is, we know, some- 
thing mysterious about it, but we imagine that there are few 
subjects about which we cin know everything, and we are 
certain that there are fewer still about which we can not know 
something. It is often a great work done when we have 
shown all that can be known, and pointed out just where the 
unknown and unknowable something ‘ies. 

Genius has been confounded with talent more often than 
with anything else. It has at times been regarded as synon- 
ymous with talent, at times been placed below it! As it is 
our purpose in this essay to give what idea we have of genius, 
we deem it best, first of all, to give a definition of talent, so 
that the frequent confusion may, once for all, be put out of the 
way. Talent, then, we would define as pre-eminent original 
capacity. There is a certain bundle of faculties which make 
up the mind of man, and every individual man is the possessor 
of every one of these faculties. The only difference, then, in 
man is constituted by varied capacity. Men of talent are 
those who have pre-eminent capacity in the case of any faculty, 
simple or complex. When we speak of complex faculty we 
mean such a combination as reason, imagination, the possession 
of the talented historian; or imagination, reason, the possession 
of the talented poet; or the faculty of discourse, the possession 
of the talented orator. This, then, is talent. Genius is far 
other, nobler, higher. It is far other. Genius lies in the soul, 
talent in the mind; thus, genius is the master, talent the slave. 
It is far loftier and nobler. Men of talent are the “many 
called ;” men of genius, the “few chosen.” 

We can best convey our idea of the nature of genius, by 
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saying that its possessor is to the intellectual world what the 
Christian is to the spiritual world; that is, genius is a living 
principle in the soul, inspired by the Spirit of truth, “who 
bloweth where he listeth,” as in the Christian heart there is 
the principle of life, inspired by the same Divine Spirit. As 
in the spiritual world most are dead, but few have been quick- 
ened, so in the world of mind and thought. In the genius’s 
soul there is a living, immortal, God-enkindled flame; in the 
soul of him who is not a genius, there is but cold, dead fuel, 
which can be kindled into a flickering, mortal flame, by man’s 
patient watching and hopeful toil. All know what a wide 
difference exists between the Christian and him who is not, in 
their perceptions of spiritual objects. The one gazes upon the 
varied objects in the spiritual landscape, and as the beauteous 
tints are lent them by the “Sun of Righteousness” his soul is 
filled with joy and love; the other gropes in darkness, his 
eyes are blinded. He must look within; all he can see is the 
truth written on the heart, and that only with the natural eye 
of conscience. Precisely similar is the difference between the 
genius and him who is not. Before the one the landscape of 
thought is spread, and the most ordinary objects are plainly 
revealed and colored by the “Sun of Truth.” The other waiks 
in darkness, and sees only so much as the pale stars reveal. 
As the Christian, too, has intimacy of communion with the 
Divine Spirit, and is in an important sense inspired thereby at 
times, so is the genius brought nearly in contact with the 
Spirit of Truth. Then he is but the passive recipient of inspira- 
tion; it is not with knit brows that thoughts are wrung out of 
his brain, in a moment the greatest truths flash across his mind. 
He is more than himself; he gives himself up to the delightful 
hour, and afterwards looks back with surprise upon what he 
has wrought, or rather what has been wrought in him. Per- 
haps like the prophet of old, he has uttered truth of whose 
meaning he himself has had but an inkling. Then, too, there 
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js the “glorious impotence of genius” when the inspiring 
spirit has taken its flight, and from the rebound the faculties 
are in a dull and sluggish frame. 

This, then, is the idea we entertain of the nature of genius. 
We know it is a very high one; if it be correct, certainly 
there are but few to whom it can be applied; yet we cannot 
feel that it is too high; we must believe that to call a mana 
genius is the next highest praise to calling him a Christian. 

But it must not be understood that the idea we have pre- 
sented of genius offers the faintest encouragement to indolence. 
An indolent spirit is the strongest presumptive argument that 
can possibly be afforded of the absence of genius. The Spirit 
of Truth is discriminating, the slothful can never hope for his 
inspiring presence. Besides, a great work lies before the 
genius elect. First, he must “ make his calling and election © 
sure,” and, after this is done, “must work out his intellectual 
salvation with fear and trembling ;” though there be, rather 
in the logic of Scripture, for there is, Omnipotence working in 
him. 

Again, we can see nothing in the view we have presented to 
induce any to despair. Let it first be offered for universal 
consolation «nd encouragement, that a conscious genius, we 
mean one assured of the presence of genius, is a rarity, if ever 
a reality. But the diligent may ever take courage, for the 
, hand of the diligent everywhere maketh rich; and let it be 
added, as ground of further hope and incitement to greater 
labor, that the spirit which prompts a diligent, earnest search 
for truth is such a characteristic property of genius that the 
presence of the one offers a strong presumption of the presence 
of the other. 
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THE HEART OF DECEMBER. 


*O, she is only a poor Volunteer's wife.” 





A MONODY, 





Storms of the winter night ! 
Howl in your madness ! 
Shriek in your wild delight, 
Soothe now my sadness— 
Wearily, 
Drearily, 
Treading my way— 
Carefully, 
Prayerfully, 
Looking for day! 
Coming not! Coming not! Mercy defend thee, 
Child of my early love! Heaven befriend thee ! 
Seek now thy rest, 
Cold on this breast, 
Father is coming not—morn is not here! 
O, [am woman, 
Sorrowing, sighing ! 
And I am human, 
Wretchedly dying! 
Dying? the wife of a brave Volunteer / 


Voice of the wailing night! 
Cease not thy groaning! 
Why art thou failing quite ? 
Why not bemoaning, 
Fate of one, 
Almost done 
Begging for bread ? 
Fearfully, 
Tearfully, 
Seeking the dead ? 
Child of my happy days! how can I leave thee! 
Going now! going now! who will receive thee? 
Who will caress— 
Thankfully bless— 
Shed o’er thy follies a mother’s warm tears? 
O, that another, 
E’er I departed, 
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Might be thy mother, 
Not broken hearted— 
Loving the child of a poor Volunteer ! 


Winds of the winter night! 
Ye will remember— 
Moaning in mad delight, 
Dirge of December, 
Round the bier, 
Of one here, 
Panting for breath— 
Eagerly, 
Eagerly, 
Longing for death— 
Ye will remember him! Ye will defend him! 
Child of a mother’s love! Pity attend him! 
Oh! is he dead! 
Cold on his bed ! 
Yes! on his mother’s breast—beautiful bier ! 
Why am I living? 
Death! Oh! receive me, 
Now can no giving 
Ever relieve me! 
Death! Aid the wife of a poor Volunteer! 


God of my Father-land! 
God of her story! 
Shall not a mother stand 
Clad in thy glory ? 
Jeeringly, 
Sneeringly, 
Pointed at here ? 
Anguishing, 
Languishing, 
Burdened with fear? 
Jesus! Come quickly now! Jesus! Oh! hear me! 
Coming now! Coming now! Yes! He is near me! 
Saviour forgive, 
Saviour receive, 
Those who received menot! Oh! they are dear, 
Fathers and Brothers! 
Lovely surprising 
Sisters and Mothers ! 
Ever despising— 
Scorning the wife of a poor Volunteer ! 
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GRADES IN SOCIETY. 





In the great middle classes of American society, there is a 
common prejudice against our social aristocracy. Without 
doubt there is much to excite such a feeling, and if it was held 
with moderation, and led to no unwarrantable results, we might 
censure it lightly, as a weakness of human nature. But it 
does not stop here. Out of it grows a prejudice against the 
whole system of grades in society. Not stopping to consider 
its uses or to consider candidly whether this is the real cause 
of the evil which they see, they regard the whole system as a 
remnant of Mediaeval barbarism and a bane to society. In 
opposition to this we propose to prove that grades are neces- 
sary in society, in order (1) to its harmony and (2) to its pro- 
gress; and further, that all objections are invalid which are 
founded on the character of any aristocratic classes. 

It is a self-evident truth, that the harmony of a number of 
persons, associated in any way, requires some bond of sympa- 
thy—some common interest or feeling. Therefore, putting 
aside all the bonds which may unite a community in respect 
to other things, we desire to ascertain whether in respect to 
social virtue and social culture any such unity exists. Butthe 
question brings its own answer, for we can hardly think of 
virtue and culture, without thinking also of the good men and 
the bad, the refined and the vulgar, who exemplify the pres- 
ence or the absence of each. The good man will do and de- 
sire good, and the bad man will do and desire evil, as well in 
society as elsewhere; so also in regard to social culture, the 
actions and the wishes of different men will be directly antag- 
onistic. We are led therefore to conclude that a common hu- 
manity is the only social bond which can unite a whole com- 
munity. Consequently, as it cannot exist harmoniously en 
masse, it must be divided into classes, and from their very 
nature, these classes cannot stand upon an equality; for men, 
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however depraved, cannot but see the excellence of virtue, nor 
can the absence of refined feeling be so entire, that men will 
see nothing to admire and respect in social culture; hence by a 
moral power influencing every man, these classes in society 
are graduated. ._ We have established, therefore, our first point, 
showing that classes are necessary to the harmony of society 
and that these classes, from their very nature, must become 
grades. 

We come now to consider the system of which we have 
been speaking in its relation to the progress of society. Of 
course the chief thing necessary to progress is an impulse. In 
addition to this, there must be some organization ; for, if you 
should order a crowd of men to go due north, and should give 
them no leader, how soon would they be wandering to almost 
every point of the compass. We must have, therefore, in 
order to progress, some power which will give an impulse and 
an organization to society. How shall men be induced to be- 
come more refined and more virtuous in their social inter- 
course? It cannot be done by force; even if a social tyranny 
could prescribe a penalty upon every ungentlemanly act, even 
this would only make the sepulchre beautiful without, for 
within it would be full of the dead virtues of ourrace. Again 
we might exhibit to men the beauties and the desirableness of 
the abstract forms of virtue and refinement, and success would 
attend our efforts with a few, but with the many an abstraction 
would be lost entirely; they require something tangible to 
move them. Let the idea, then, be embodied by those who can 
appreciate it, and let them ever advance toward the perfect 
realization of it, and the crowd will follow on, some nearer 
and some far behind, but all advancing ; for now they have their 
leaders and they can all see the desirableness of that toward 
which they are going. Thus we have progress in society, and 
the system of gradation involved in, and necessarily accompa- 
nying it. 
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But it may be objected, that a system which supports as 
this does, an aristocracy unfit, either in virtue or refinement or 
both, to lead the multitude, that such a system cannot be in 
itself a good. But this, like other good things, is liable to 
perversion, and this evil is the result, not of the system, but of 
a false application of it. We will endeavor to explain what we 
mean in as few words as possible. Every community that has 
time or liquidity enough to settle, deposits its contents accord- 
ing to their specific gravity. But the analogy, which we have 
hinted at, does not hold in one respect; for while in physical 
science a single element is universally applied, in society we 
have many different standards, determined by public opinion. 
It is here that the perversion may arise. If the standard be 
good, the effects of the system must be good; but if it be 
evil, evil must, of course, result. If.public opinion makes 
wealth its standard, .or fashionable show or descent, or, as is 
possible, mere pritle, we shall have an aristocracy of wealth, 
or fashion, or blood, or arrogant conceit. They, therefore, that 
tell us of a corrupt aristocracy, while they bring no valid ob- 
jection to our argument, do but record the shame of a commu- 
nity, in the false standard which it has set up. And as a 
“moral” to what we have just said, permit us to warn all who 
are disposed to grumble at anything, first to be perfectly sure 
that the blow which they intend to strike will fall elsewhere 
than on their own heads. 

In all that we have said, society has been considered inde- 
pendently of the influences of Christianity. When this shall 
prevail, brotherly love shall unite all, and following Christ, 
men will attain to the highest virtue and the highest culture. 
Then will the government, as well as the social gradation of 
communities piss away, and the race of man will live in the 
unity and the freedom of Christ. 
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A FEW WORDS CONCERNING BENT. 


A bent 1s a leaning of the mind to one thing. The mind, 
as it were, gets bent in one way, like, for example, a thick bar 
of iron, and then, to get it straight again, or to bend it in an- 
other way, is a prodigious task. To speak less figuratively, the 
mind lgngs, with a longing of comparatively enormous power, 
to attend to some one thing, and then it becomes a prodigious 
task to make it devote itself to any other thing. 

There are of bents two kinds, namely : Inferior Bents and 
the Superior Bent. The term inferior, as used here, does not 
imply weakness and mildness. There are many degrees of 
power and imperiousness among inferior bents. But the term 
inferior here implies comparison, in respect of power, imperi- 
ousness and continuance, with the bent we call Superior. By 
the Superior Bent we mean that which ultimately becomes 
more powerful and imperious than any of the others, and 
which, though it may vary in intensity, never sinks below 
superiority in an individual mind, but is indeed undying. 

I propose to speak of two or three of the Inferior Bents, and 
then say something of the Superior Bent as it stands related to 
the choice of an ultimate occupation in life. 

There is the bent for discussion. Two or more minds will be 
delving at the same vein in the great mine of thought. There 
will be a disposition to enquire with others, to have enquiries 
answered, to seek confirmation, to communicate what oneself 
discovers. 

When the mind is under the regulative energy of this bent 
one will find social happiness only in the society of those whose 
minds chance to be regulated by the same bent; for sympathy 
of bent is the basis of human sympathy, hence of human con- 
geniality, and hence, finally, of social happiness. 

Again, there is the bent for solitary delving in the mine of 
thought. Thinkers, we fancy, will find it expedient to be 
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much alone. Two thinkers, though the most sympathetic of 
men in point of thought, will not, we think, find the society of 
one another, during a large share of the time, congenial. 
Seasons will occur when sympathetic thought will cease to 
flow, conversation will flag, and silence, even, will ensue. This 
is natural. If no two minds are alike, those men who use their 
minds will think often and much upon diverse subjects; or 
upon different branches of the same gubject: Full often, then, 
is a thinker a silent thinker. He is, unconsciously perhaps, 
delving alone in some remote vein in the vast mine of thought. 
He has no disposition to be helped by a companion, even though 
a companion should be near. He becomes abstracted. He 
longs to be alone. 

And he should be alone. Society is for the sociable; soli- 
tude for the solitary thinker. And because she has constituted 
thinkers, Nature has left solitary places in the earth. This 
bent for solitary delving is Nature’s finger beckoning her child 
away from the society of man. Let him go. Let him im- 
mure himself for a season. Soon will Nature bid him cease 


delving and once more seek society. His bent for solitary 
delving will cease. Then let him haste away from solitude as 


from a dungeon. Let him then seek the face of man as the 
light of Heaven. 

In the indulgence of this bent exceeding vigilance has to be 
exercised lest there be developed into the proportions of a 
regulative power that morbid indisposition to society which 
prompts to the life of an anchorite, and is the offspring of soli- 
tude. We have supposed that this was the peculiarity in the 
ease of Jaques. In,indulging his bent for solitary delving, 
he neglected to be vigilant, and an anchorite’s mood, being 
engendered by solitude in his bosom, grew, and was carelessly 
allowed to grow, sometimes slightly, but not sufficiently 
checked by his spasmodic efforts to be sociable, until at length 
it attained the proportions of a giant and dragged him to a 
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cell. His melancholy was a natural concomitant. Mr. Lock- 
wood, whom Emily Bronte causes to write down and hand over 
to the world Mrs. Dean’s hideously fascinating story of Wuth- 
ering Heights, is but another example of a man in whom 
this anchoretic mood is strengthening. And the goblins of the 
lonely heights are, perhaps, but the impersonations of the 
melancholy and misanthropic feelings which breed in the bent- 
less solitude of the anchorite’s seclusion. 

While, then, solitude should be sought for the sake of con- 
templation, yet should solitude be shunned for the sake of 
escaping an anchoretic mood. 

Next to the bent for solitary delving, is one which might be 
called the Bent for Solitary Discourse. It is akin to the 
other. <A subject of thought is in the mind. It is there more 
or less distinct and analysed. Whether the mind chooses and 
analyses it, is not very clearly answered by consciousness. It 
spreads before the mental eye as does a landscape before the 

‘natural eye. You do not, from the point of view, see all the 
parts, even as from one stand point you do not take in all the 
objects on a spreading landscape. But each visible part, larger 
or smaller, nearer or more distant, as it is looked at by the men- 
tal eye, corresponds to each larger or smaller, more distant or 
nearer object, on the landscape, that is looked at by the bodily 
eye. And, as in the landscape the more distant or the smaller 
the object, the less distinct it is, so with the objects in the mental 
landscape. And as in the landscape small or distant objects 
grow distinct as you approach them, so as you approach each 
part, small or distant, of the subject in the mind, does it grow 
distinct. And, again, as in walking over a landscape, you dis- 
cover, as you pass along, objects hitherto unseen; so, starting 
from the point of view and walking over the mental landscape, 
you come upon hitherto undiscovered objects, facts in the 
subject present themselves as you proceed, and indeed the 


work of discourse multiplies exceedingly. Accompanying the 
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view of the mental landscape, as you stand at a certain point 
and look, is a bent to travel over it and put on paper what you 
see. You are like one on whom there is laid a necessity to 
make a journey. There is an urgency to set out at once. 
There is a feverish eagerness to begin the journey, with the 
anxious thought that you will not get through with it in due 
time. Nervous impatience keeps you trudging on after setting 
out, dissatisfied with the rate of progress. Even while devel- 
oping the parts of the subject which are at hand you cast anx- 
ious glances to those that are before, fearing lest they shall fade 
away from consciousness—and but a few scratches of the pen 
be at last all you shall have left concerning them—before you 
reach them. 

“ Payne, in his essay, “ Zennyson and His Teachers,” alludes 
to an experience akin perhaps to this, as follows: “ But in the 
case of The Princess and Maud, I am assured that Tennyson 
felt himself expected to write, that he more or less looked out 
forasubject. In almost every other case his subject was not 
sought for, but came of its own accord. The poem in which it 
bloomed out in fadeless beauty expanded spontaneously, like a 
rose amid the dews and sunbeams.” 

It is probable that the main reason why the student often 
finds considerable difficulty in meeting the obligations resting 
on’him to produce speeches and ordinary compositions, is 
found in the circumstance that in the case of the former he 
“ looks out” for subjects, and in the case of the latter the Pro- 
fessor or Tutor always suggests, and generally analyses, the 
subjects. This is unnatural. The student has to compose 
when he has no bent for discourse on the subject chosen; and 
sometimes when he has a bent for discourse upon another sub- 
ject. And it isa truth that ought to be stated, that by a vigorous 
effort of the will he may be able not only to overcome any 
opposing bent, but indeed call up into activity a bent for a 
subject which is prescribed. But how inferior is this called up 
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bent to a spontaneous bent! In the writing of speeches, 
however, which isa voluntary matter, bent—if one chance to 
have one—should determine the subject. This may be so 
generally, we think, when a special occasion requires adapta- 
tion. 

And then with regard to analysis, there must, we think, 
always be serious difficulty whenever one tries to analyse. 
The subject should analyse itself; or, to speak more definitely, 
perhaps, the min@should analyse it unconsciously. 

But if the selection and the analysis of the subject is a mat- 
ter of spontaneity, if bent, and not mechanism, should regulate, 
of what use is the study of Rhetoric? The principles of 
Rhetoric are in the human soul, and Rhetoric, as a science, 
serves the useful purpose of telling us what is in us, of denomi- 
nating each principle, of assisting us in the work of discrimi- 
nating while employing self-consciousness. As an art Rhetoric 
provides rules which, when needed, serve as guides. Whilea 
bent for discourse is regulative the subject is spread before the 
mental eye as the landscape is before the bodily eye. The 
main objects are visible. But the roads which lead to them 
are not always visible, nor, without guidance, readily recog- 
nizable or discoverable. Looking from our College playground 
to the southward, and letting your eye sweep the vale until it 
reaches the horizon, you see very many objects, and last of all 
the range of hills thirty-five or forty miles distant. But you 
who have never travelled to those distant hills would find it not 
an easy thing to get there unguided, without much digression. 
Now the rules of Rhetoric, fixed in the mechanical memory, are 
as the means for guidance stationed all along the landscape. As 
you walk over the mental landscape you will frequently find 
yourself in strange roads, and lanes, and by-paths, in hollows 
where the prospect is shut off and roads converge and diverge, 
under clouds by night through which the north star cannot shoot 
its ray, and there will arise the need of guide-boards, and the 
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friendly direction of the resident, or the passenger, or, per- 
haps, the need of a compass. If the rules of Rhetoric are 
fixed in the mind, as the alphabet are, they will be set all 
along any mental journey we may have a bent for, and when- 
necessary we can then at any time glance at one as at a guide- 
board or at a compass, or enquire of one as of a resident or 
passenger. Do we then make void Rhetoric through bent? 
Day forbid: yea, we establish Rhetoric. And yet we are not 
under Rhetoric, but under bent. . 

Accompanying the bent we are considering there is very often 
the desire to publish for the sake of communicating to sympa- 
thetic minds what one believes to be the truth. This, however, 
is not an inseparable concomitant. After the bent has been 
followed the pigeon hole often receives the result. 

Next is the Bent for Extemporaneous Discourse. The 
mental experience will be in all respects like the preceding, 
with the exception that instead of its urging to writing, it urges 
to speaking. One is “pressed in the spirit” to speak before 
sympathetic minds—to show before others, who have eyes to see, 
the things that oneself sees. Coleridge gives us a striking exam- 
ple of thisin his Ancient Mariner, who, “at an uncertain hour,” 
has a bent for discourse upon a certain moral subject, who 
seeks until he finds, a mind that has eyes to see what he sees, 
and who then delivers his discourse in the form of a parable. 
In the rhyme of the Ancient Mariner there is set forth the 
working of a principle of nature in a supernatural garb. 
There is such a thing as the setting forth of a spiritual principle 
in the garb of nature. 

All the bents which have now been considered involve in 
their indulgence proceedures of the nature of work, or of a 
combination of work and play. Bents for play ought to be 
freely indulged. They occur generally at seasons when 
nature tevolts at work. Play reinvigorates, restores, and 
cheers. Play re-arranges and re-prepares. All those physical 
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sports to which a playful bent inclines, among which ninepins 
ought certainly to come in, should be entered upon with un- 
checked joyousness. Let nature, too, revel in exuberance of. 
spirits, in the bright gladness of merry laughter. Let wit go 
sparkling round, and let humor wake the genial roar. How 
clearly Milton understood the nature of play! How keenly 
he appreciated its utility! Hear him: “There be delights, 
there be recreations and jolly pastimes that will fetch the day 
about from sun to sun, and rock the tedious year as in @ 
delightful dream.” He must have broke away from some 
work in solitude to which a bent had set him; and it must 
have been, too, at a time when a Jaques-like melancholy was 
waking in his soul and staring in the very face of a mirthful 
humor there, when the bent for penning his sweet L’Allegro 
developed itself. 

The Playful Bent is universal, and enables one to distribute 
himself. It puts one in a condition for general society. It 
comes to the rescue of those of sedentary habits, and saves 
them from the melancholy of seclusion. Like an angel, it is 
both useful and charming. 

We can linger no longer among the Inferior Bents. Let us 
go at once to the Superior. As I said at the beginning, by a 
man’s Superior Bent I mean that bent of his mind which 1s con* 
sciously the superior of every other bent of his mind in power 
and in imperiousness, and which is really so in permanency. 
It keeps the attention turned ever in one direction. It keeps 
the mind thinking of one thing constantly. It keeps one 
feeling that he had rather do that one thing than any other 
knownthing. The degree of vividness or intensity undoubtedly 
varies greatly in most cases, but that thought and that feeling 
are both ever present. The attention in this one direction is 
constant. The attention in other directions is inconstant. The 
Superior Bent developes in some cases earlier in life than in 
others. I suppose it certainly developes eventually, in greater 
or less intensity, in all cases. 
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Now this bent—not a father, nor a mother, nor guardian, 
nor any adversity—should determine a man’s vocation. It is 
Nature’s call toa calling. It is this bent that makes the phy- 
sician, or the lawyer, or the literary man, or the business man, 
or the farmer, or the mechanic. Itis noteducation. One sadly 
mistakes who acts upon the proposition that education, not 
bent, makes. No more does education make the professional or 
business man, the farmer or mechanic, than does the polishing 
process make the diamond. Bent makes and hands over in the 
rough. Education polishes and fits. Nature bestows the 
bent. Education fits the man for following it. 

The occupation in life ultimately chosen should be one in 
which the performance of duty will be the indulgence of bent. 
Since one can do best what he loves best to do, he is best fitted 
for, can succeed best in, can most benefit his fellow men in, will 
be most happy in, that ultimate sphere wherein the indulgence 
of bent will be the performance of duty. It is therefore wise, 
benevolent, preservative of self, dutiful, natural, for a man to 
follow his bent into a calling. 

In the preparatory course among: the chief duties has heen 
the customary denial of bent. If one has been a lion he has 
been ina net. If he has been an eagle he has been in a cage. 
Nature now rends the net and says, “ Roam now.” She opens 
the cage door and says, “ Soar.”> Here is something wonderful 
in the reality of liberty. One can hardly credit the voice that 
bids him to indulge. It is to be hoped that no one will, by 
choosing the wrong occupation, go through life in bondage. 
It is a sorry sight to see a lion limited to an area of a few 
square feet; it is a sorry sound to hear him roar as he ‘thinks 
of, and longs for, the far spreading jungle. It is a sorry sight 
and sound to see a caged eagle send up an eager, longing, 
piercing glance to the heavens, to hear him scream for freedom. 
Look all around you in society, and you will see and hear 
these sights and sounds. It is to be hoped we may all get 


into our vocations. 
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L many fold? 


an unmanageable bent for writing upon Bent. 





SYMPATHY. 





There's not in all the soul of man 
A gem of lovelier power ; 
It gives pure bliss to sorrow’s child, 
And lights the darkened hour ; 
Into the cup of woe it pours 
Large drops of hope and cheer, 
It makes life’s burden’s full of ease, 
And every joy more dear. 


When in the heaven of our hopes 
' Each dazzling light has gone, 
And not a ray or beam doth shine 
To fix our gaze upon, 
Let but the Star of Sympathy 
In all its splendor rise, 
And we'll look up ’till it absorbs 
The tear-drop from our eyes. 


It binds our many hearts in one 
With cords of tender love, 

It makes our home of earth below 

Like that of Heaven above; 








The Superior Bent, then, should determine the choice of 
the ultimate occupation in life. May it be supposed that 
should this rule become regulative among men the homely 
proverb concerning “rolling stones” would become obsolete 
and be forgotten, that the not inevitable evil that is in our 
world would be much reduced; or, in other words, that indi- 
vidual and social prosperity and happiness would be increased 


A few 12mos, could be made up out of the subject of bent. 
I hope some person of experience wil] one day have seize him 
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Then let our souls in Sympathy 
Abound, and overflow, 

Always in others’ joy rejoice, 
And share with them their woe. 


Thus will the wayside of our lives 
Be rich and fair with flowers ; 
Their fragrance and their fruit allure 
Up to immortal bowers : 
There, where all pain and suffering cease, 
Eternity we'll spend, 
And find in God's outgushing heart 
Our Sympathizing Friend. Doxs. 





MATTERS OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


' While public opinion, in most cases, undoubtedly places a 
correct estimate upon character, it sometimes misjudges in the 
most flagrant manner. It would seem at first sight that it is 
impossible when men, placed in widely different circumstances, 
influenced by motives and feelings the most diverse, agree in 
all essential points concerning a given subject brought under 
their notice, that they should err in any respect. This would 
appear to be the commonly received opinion among men, for 
it is only necessary for a measure to succeed that it be stamped 
with the signet of public approval. Henceforth men estimate 
it, not by its intrinsic merits, not by the real worth which it 
embodies, but by the amount of the public favor it enjoys. 
This habit is productive too often of the most pernicious 
results. It is an undeniable fact that men of the highest order 
of talents, distinguished for justice, probity and philanthropy, 
have had a gloomy tinge given to their whole lives by some 
unjust opinion, which men, because it was public, have there- 
fore most illogically judged must be right, and have believed 
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and adopted as such. Human minds are fallible, human judg- 
ment is not always, nay is very rarely, impartial. It is not 
often, indeed, that a man is weighed by his true merits alone. 
Personal peculiarities, favor with the multitude, holding ex- 
treme views, these, and countless other reasons equally di- 
verse, prevent a fair and rigidly impartial examination. of his 
statements. Thus men who have gained the reputation of 
holding the most radical opinions on certain subjects, although 
, they may be perfectly sound on all others, can never be judged 
fairly. Even if they express the mildest and most conserva- 
tive sentiments, their words are distorted, and they made to 
say things widely different from the,reality. Their good and 
evil doctrines are all classed in the same category, and hence 
nothing they can ever do meets with public approval. The 
public mind with respect to them is warped, it is laboring 
under a delusion, else it would never prejudge in this man- 
- ner. 

Now what is the reason for this? If each individual were 
to judge separating the merits and demerits of a doctrine, if 
judgments were then to be collected, and by sifting and careful 
searching the average arrived at, this would undoubtedly be 
the true estimate. But, unfortunately for mankind, this is not 
the method pursued. The valid reason for these errors and 
false opinions which prevail is that men are apt to be led, like 
' sheep, in crowds. They follow some well known leader, and 
take their cue in all cases from his conduct. If a new doc- 
trine meets with his approbation, the people take it up, echo 
and re-echo it, and it finds favor, and is ranked as orthodox. 
On the contrary, let him but frown on a measure, however 
reputable and worthy in itself, and it immediately yields to 
the shout of disapprobation with which its advent is greeted, 
and is withdrawn from the public view. Now we donot say 
that these measures thus unceremoniously dismissed are ruined 
forever ; by no means. “ Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 
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It is only necessary that a leader of opinion should support 
them, and the same crowd that before derided now welcome 
with eager plaudit. 

Not the least curious part of this matter is that each individ- 
ual thinks he is deciding for himself, unbiased by the verdict 
of others. If it should be hinted that he obtains his views of 
public measures, as the moon does her light, by reflection, he 
would consider himself insulted. And yet it is undeniably 
true that the great mass of mankind do not think for them- 
selves; they are too dependent upon others. Thus we are led 
to repose in confidence, and let the few active, energetic lead- 
ers do our thinking. Of course in grave matters of science or 
social probity it is not to be expected that every man shall 
investigate them thoroughly for himself, for few have the 
leisure and fervor, still less the ability ; but upon that common- 
er matter involving the concerns of everyday life, we do not 
reflect enough for ourselves. 

The German mind perhaps in this respect is the best, for it 
will receive absolutely nothing upon trust. Everything has 
to be clearly and explicitly shown before it will yield its 
assent ; consequently every man thinks more, and generally to 
better purpose than we do. He is, so to speak, his own leader. 
Here, although every one is perfectly free, yet we are alto- 
gether too much disposed to trust to leaders. It is not that the 
mass of the people are uneducated, but an American education 
does not so much train a man to think deep and to reflect care- 
fully on any one point, as it bestows a general knowledge on 
almost every subject. An educated American possesses 2 more 
extended information perhaps than a German, but his mind is 
not so solid, is not capable of delving in the hard masses of 
thought with such pertinacity and success. As a natural con- 
sequence we have to take many of the popular views at second- 
hand. 

The numerous isms which have arisen of late years are not 
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an outgrowth of the popular mind, nor an exponent of the 
popular feeling. They are the work of these so-called leaders 
of opinion, which their admirers take up and popularize. It 
is undeniable that these leaders are generally men of genius; 
they would be unable to guide the masses were they not. But. 
it is equally true that too often they are unprincipled men. 
The most atrocious and revolting of doctrines may through 
them become public opinion. Many of these popular isms 
are in direct contradiction of the testimony of Religion and of 
Nature, and both leaders and followers are wallowing in the 
grossest of errors. What responsibility then rests upon these 
directors; for what outbreaks, riots, rebellions are they not ac- 
countable ? 

In another respect is public opinion grievously in the wrong. 
It is, as a general thing, adverse to innovation. It is true pre- 
sumption is against the proposed change, but often when it is 
clearly demonstrated to be advancement and improvement, the 
public voice is still against it. The people do not like to be 
proved in the wrong, and will therefore resolutely set their 
faces against anything likely to accomplish that end. They do 
not like their previously conceived notions to be disturbed, 
and will continue to prop them up until they are forced by in- 
controvertible facts to yield. The great Galileo worked con- 
stantly against such a state of public feeling, and it was only 
through his determined zeal and the inherent greatness of his 
cause that his principles finally achieved such a triumph. 

Another very remarkable fact in this connection is the ease 
with which public opinion, under the guidance of its leaders, 
will run in any direction. Like a certain newspaper published 
in the metropolis, it is continually shifting its ground. You 
never know where to find it. Fickle in all things, the man 
who trusts his fame and fortune to it to-day with fair pros- 
pect of success, and who may be like Louis XVI, the idol of 
an admiring people, to-morrow may be scorned and contemned 
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by all, and even, like that unfortunate monarch, hurried on to 
an ignominious death. Public opinion, on account of its very 
nature, will always be changing and varying to a greater or 
less degree. When rightly interpreted and guided, however, 
it is the exponent of the will of the people ; but, led on by its 
guiding spirits, it may descend from its high position, and by 
inflaming the depraved passions and appetites, may become an 
instrument of woe and oppression fearful to contemplate. 
That in this country, at least, it may never arrive at such a 
stage, but may always continue to express, in a great meas- 
ure, the feelings of the people, and not of the few, should be 
the desire and resolve of all those who have at heart the wel- 
fare of their country, and the good of their fellow-men. 
LIBERA. 





THE LOOM OF TIME. 





Thou steadily weaving Loom of Time, 
How endless is that thread of thine! 

What wonderful webs by thee are wrought, 
Whose changing hues our fancies caught! 


We stand on thy warp of endless days, 
While ever, anon thy shuttle plays 
With weft of perpetual change of scene, 
To inspire with joy or fell chagrin. 


We move on thy smooth and subtle beam 
Revolving o’er a lurid stream. 

To rest is to fall; a false step given 

Will launch us downward headlong driven. 


We hear thine admonitory reed, 

Adjusting each successive thread ; 

Yet swift in their course the sounds pass by, 
As echoes of reality. 
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We see, in thy web of varying shade, 
Our prospect bright—again decayed, 
As the butterfly flutt’ring in the sun, 
Diswinged, becomes a worm again. 


ya Thy marvellous works we can behold, 
And contemplate each cautious fold, 
While the carol of mystic humming wheels 
With charming spell around us steals. 


Yet where is that great controlling cause 
Which dictates these concordant laws, 
And marshalling Nature’s clashing forces 
Consigns to each specific courses ? 


Could we take by storm Tis barbacan, 
Or break His misty bulwarks down, 
Then might we indeed most clearly see 
The mysteries of Eternity. 


But He that doth now Himself conceal 

From mortal view, will yet reveal 

To vision such as thine and mine, 

The worker of the Loom of Time. H. S. 





HEROINES. 


We refer not to those great women who have figured in the 
world’s history as Joan of Arc, Zenobia and many others, of 
whom every land has had its share; for their great deeds we 
would refer to the so many “lives of celebrated women” with 
which our literature is fairly flooded. Our muse aspires not 
so high. We merely desire to speak of the female characters 
of novels on whom so much of,the merit or at least popularity 
of those works depends. According as the novelist interests 
us in them he commands our attention; for around them the 
chief interest of the tale centres; they constitute the peculiar 
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charm and give to the work its hold on our minds. As the 
great design of novels is to show the impediments which the 
world ever places in the “course of true love” that it may not 
“run smooth,” there of course exists an imperative demand 
for a heroine. The rule holds in all works of fiction, no mat- 
ter what their design. All the great poets have acknowledged 
this principle. The story of the Iliad commences with a muss 
about a woman, and the loves of goddesses and heroes are 
interwoven with all its stirring scenes. The constancy of 
Penelope and the passion of Calypso form the great features 
of the Odessey. The most beautiful part of the neid is the 
story of Dido’s love; Dante rises highest in painting the 
character of Beatrice, and Petrarch in all his works appears as 
the lover of Laura. 

It has been well remarked that we need elevating rather 
than facts. This is the true aim of novels, and in the heroine 
lies the great means for obtaining this end. The influence of 
a true woman is ever a refining and elevating one, and she 
throws a charm around all things with which she is connected. 
If the character of the heroine be well drawn and exhibit the 
nobler traits of woman, she exerts the same influence over us 
that she does in the real life, for they are to us, for the time, 
real beings; we live in the same world, see the same scenes, 
weep when they weep and rejoice when they rejoice. They 
afford us models of pure and lofty minds, increase our estima- 
tion of woman, unite us to great efforts if by any means 
we may reach the height on which they appear to stand and 
freeing our natures from much of the earthly dross that presses 
on them, raise our minds to higher levels. Thus they are the 
instruments by which novels accomplish this their true end. 
They become also the inhabitants of our dream-land, and the 
smoke of our evening cigar takes the forms with which our 
fancy has clothed them. Every novel reader doubtless chooses 
some character from a favorite author as his ideal, as the stand- 
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ard by which he judges woman, and if he “ falls in love,” as 
alas! it is said we all must sometime, will endow his inamo- 
rata with all the charms of this ideal, though he have to sub- 
stitute red hair for black and green eyes for blue, dullness 
for dignity, and eternal clatter for sprightliness. 

The first and most important rule in the case of a heroine is 
that she must be beautiful. Exceptions indeed there are, and 
noted ones too, but I am happy to say very few. Sir Walter 
Scott, and be the name mentioned with all reverence, first 
tried the experiment of interesting his readers in an ugly 
heroine, and in the character of Jennie Deans succeeded ad- 
mirably ; but then her sister Effie has beauty enough for two, 
and she absorbs a great portion of our attention. The novels 
of Charlotte Bronte are the most celebrated exceptions to this 
rule, and I cannot but think that the novelty of really ugly 
heroines is one of the elements of their great success. It must 
indeed be a great consolation to ugly women to read them, if 
there are any who believe themselves to be so. These great 
writers, by the force of superior genius, have succeeded in 
treading this rough path, but all their more humble followers 
most miserably fail. The rule therefore holds good, notwith- 
standing the few exceptions. 

In drawing the character of the heroine, the novelist best 
displays his powers. The genius of Scott reached its acme in 
painting Rebecca. The beautiful Jewess reigns the acknow- 
ledged queen of heroines. Around her as the bright central 
star of the works of the mighty Wizard of the North are 
ranged others of scarcely less magnitude; Ellen Douglas, 
Lady of the Lake—Flora McIvor, proud and haughty, yet 
strangely exciting our pity—merry Catherine Seyton—the 
noble self-sacrificing Isabella of Bruce—Diana Vernon, more 
worthy of adoration than her deified namesake. There is in 
all Scott’s characters a naturalness decidedly refreshing, and we 
may say that excepting Shakspeare there is no one who can 
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depict nature so truly. Pure and lofty his heroines are, but 
we feel that though in the presence of superior beings still they 
are not angels. Perfection is a quality irreconcilable with our 
ideas of mortals, and we like to see them subject once in a 
while to the same passions and feelings we are. Thus we see 
that Rebecca draws back in terror from the flight of arrows; 
Die Vernon is somewhat of a horse jockey ; Catherine Seyton 
is too bold and familiar. While in the heroines of Dickens 
there is decidedly too much of the angelic. In all his charac- 
ters he has rather embodied virtues and vices than truly painted 
nature. He appears to look at everything through magnifying 
glasses, and the bad he makes very devils and the good, angels. 
Yet he has portrayed the most beautiful traits in the female 
character, and in the Agnes of David Copperfield has united 
them all in one and produced the purest picture of true wo- 
manhood. 

Thackeray, on the other hand, looks too much at the dark 
side of human nature, and his heroines are subject to all the 
frailties of fallen man. They entirely lack that exalted char- 
acter which we love to consider as the birthright of a true 
woman; and while our mind recognizes the truth they are not 
enshrined in our hearts. They do not come up to our ideal, 
and we would fain not believe them to be true. The mind 
receives them, but the heart rejects. In one respect he differs 
from most novelists, and on the right side. He is free from all 
that cant about the constancy of women and the faithlessness 
of men. The doctrine of broken hearts, blighted affections 
and all that sort he repudiates, and I think nature will sustain 
him in this point. There is one peculiarity about Bulwer’s 
novels, at least his three last and greatest; that is they have 
two heroines, first class ones. They have exactly the same 
characters in these three works, corresponding entirely to their 
respective lovers. One is of a noble, impetuous nature as 
Violante ; she of course marries the gloomy, disappointed hero 
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—supposed to represent Bulwer as a middle-aged man—and 
the other is of the gentle and delicate sort as Helen, and she 
marries the young hero—representing young Bulwer. We do 
not wish to be understood as ridiculing Bulwer’s works 
generally, for the British reviewers have very justly given to: 
him the first place among English novelists, while we, on this 
side of the Atlantic, have underrated him in our extravagant 
admiration for Dickens. 

Our own great novelist, Cooper, has rather failed in the 
heroines of his earlier works. They are very insipid, stupid, 
in short—models of female propriety—preserving in all cir- 
circumstances the same serene composure. They are the same 
in the wild woods and in the populous city—in the wigwam of 
the Indian or cabin of the pirate, and in the fashionable draw- 
ing room. The same may be said of the model young men 
who are introduced to do the love part. Indeed both appear 
to have been created solely to give a noble old hunter or sea- 
man an opportunity of exhibiting his skill and kindness in 
rescuing them from every danger and removing the obstacles 
in their “course of true love” to enable them to-come to 
anchor in the quiet harbor of matrimony. But in his later 
works he has shown a true appreciation of woman’s character, 
and painting his heroines true to nature thrown around them 
all the charms of romance. 

In the old English novels the heroine forms almost the only 
redeeming feature, that is as far as the morals of the works are 
concerned. She stands as a noble picture of virtue amid all 
the debaucheries of vice—while all around are wholly involved 
in sin she remains spotless. 

How pure and holy are the women the German writers 
love to depict. They seem more than human—angels of light 
sent to bless this sinful world fora time. We fancy them like 
the Madonnas of the old painters—their faces calm, serene and 
holy, and eyes turned toward Heaven as to theirhome. Though 
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seeming far above us they do not appear as disdaining those 
who vices have placed below them, but as holding out their 
hands to us and beckoning aud drawing us up to them. And 
this is the natural consequence of the characters of the Ger- 
man romances. To a great extent the scenes are laid in the 
times of chivalry and knight errantry, all the institutions of 
which as we know conduced to elevate woman in the minds of 
the knights, to endow her with all charms and perfections, and 
in short to render her a superior being. The romantic attach- 
ment of the knight for his mistress almost amounted to adora- 
tion and urged him to deeds of high emprise, to brave with 
almost supernatural courage any danger. He goes forth to 
seek adventures—slays giants andmonsters—braves the charm 
of the magician—fights a whole army single—descends into 
fairy-land—penetrates the wizard caverns of the North and 
robber dens of the South—does all that man can do or can’t, 
not to gain riches or renown, but the esteem of his mistress. 
Love, not ambition, impels him. All the romances of the 
middle ages are of the same nature. We see the heroine in 
every line. The soliloquies of the knight are about her—she 
forms the chief topic of his conversation—he proclaims her the 
most beautiful of earth’s daughters and muintains it in the 
lists against all comers—her name furnished him with a battle 
ery and her scarf with a banner. 

In the times of the. troubadours women were elevated into 
divinities—“ angels called and angel-like adored.” The Vir- 
gin Mary had taken the place of the Venus of the Greeks, and 
endowed with every conceivable charm became their ideal of 
beauty ; and she who became mistress of their hearts was lik- 
ened to her and so shared their adoration. The love the 
troubadours sang of was pure and holy, but they plainly 
showed by their actions the fallacy of Old Plato’s invention. 
The theory is no doubt very beautiful. 

It does indeed make one smile to read of those most remark- 
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able women of whom the “ yellow-backed literature” dis- 
courses. Usually we find the heroines—if that name can by 
any means be applied to such creatures—of the kind denomi- 
nated “wild.” Their adventures are most startling—full of 
“ moving accidents, by flood and field, of hair-breadth 
’scapes.” We often find them dressed in men’s clothing and 
performing most unheard of feats of valor. They are famous 
horsewomen, usually preferring those warlike chargers which 
no one else can manage. They are forever being dashed over 
precipices by frightened norses—or are just about sinking in 
the waves—or are immured in lofty towers and about to per- 
ish—or—or some other dire calamity is about to befal them, 
when suddenly, as though dropped from the clouds, some fine, 
tall, handsome young man (the hero), with black mustachos, 
comes to their rescue. But, I am afraid, most of us are too 
well acquainted with this sort of literature called light(?) to 
render any explanation of their nature at all necessary—and as 
no works could be placed in a lower rank than these, it is very 
appropriate to put them last. Yours truly, 
Srr WALTER Scort (’s admirer.) 





CONCENTRATION OF MIND. 





The aim of every consistent exertion which we make, whether 
it is a physical, moral or intellectual one, is that success may 
crown the efforts of our energies. Therefore it seems to be 
the soul of wisdom to shed the fullest light on any undertaking 
and penetrate the veil which surrounds the acquisition of most 
every branch of knowledge. 

To acquire this power to any practicable extent, man must 
be put in possession of all his faculties and be willing to give 
himself up to the exclusive meditation of the work in which 
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he is engaged. Some at first may feel themselves repelled from 
this restraint as they consider the apparently limited region their 
thoughts must occupy; and the mind creates or perceives a 
thousand excuses for non-performance, to which, if they give 
way, soon are discouraged, renounce attempt, and declare suc- 
cess impossible. 

The secret often lies not so much in the want of ability, as 
in the want of determination and concentration of every faculty 
on the faithful and immediate performance of the task. 

The greatest triumphs of science are the offspring of un- 
tiring energy and complete surrender of every faculty to the 
requirements of the single individual object. No ideal can be 
reached, no excellence acquired by a partial and divided atten- 
tion to its demands. 

In society, the drones are those who are always undermined, 
who, like Macawber in David Copperfield, are always waiting 
for “something to turn up.” Let such learn wisdom and 
strain every nerve to put forth their best endeavor to achieve 
something worthy of themselves. 

In the art of Mesmerism it is a fact that a person not con- 
centrating his whole mental power on some single subject (as 
for instance on counting the pulse) will fail of coming under 
its influence; and if for a moment the attention be withdrawn 
from it, the spell, as it were, is broken. So is it in any extra- 
ordinary mental labor; not to concentrate the mind on any 
subject is to check the otherwise strong and full flow of the 
current of our ideas: to interrupt logical reasoning on that sub- 

ject, thus breaking the links of connection and loosing the 
vigor and command of the mind on the point in question. 

There is in every community a class of persons whose 
minds revolve in such an element of little-ness that it is impos- 

sible for them to extricate themselves from trifling difficulties 
and are destitute of the requisite amount of common sense 
to enable them to see the necessity of bending themselves, 
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body and mind, to the study of the task before them. They 
moot over points of minor importance. They are “never 
ending but still beginning,” and may be characterized by their 
frequently ejaculating “ don’t think I can.” 

The trouble with such is that their attention and application 
is but partial and superficial. Practically this class of persons 
are ignorant of the fact that the actual labor often is but asa 
mere nut-shell; one manly, determined effort, and the thoughts. 
ideas and comple grasp of the subject are at once seized upon, 
difficulties disappear like the mist before the morning sun, and 
success, speedy and satisfactory, ensues. 

This exercise of our intellectual nature is in itself a strength- 
ening and purifying process, as it gives greater scope to our 
mental energies and draws forth our best ideas, just as the 
running stream flows with the purest water. 

We can doa great deal in a short time if we only know 
how. Habit produces readiness, and readiness is the soul of 
speedy performance. One person will write a book or accom- 
plish some other task while another is deliberating on the 
plan of the title page, or seeking excuses for non-perform- 
ance. The time lost is in beginning, or in delaying after we 
have begun. Does any one suppose that Raphael, Newton, 
Scott, or Macaulay, left behind them such an unaccountable 
number of chef-d’oeuwvres, acomplished in the short period of 
their earthly probation, unless by a concentration of mind 
only equalled by the grandeur of their works? The produc- 
tions of Raphael are scattered through all the collections of 
Europe; his Cartoons alone would have made a life of illus- 

, trious labor, yet they are not a tenth parth of his work. Ofthe 
Author of Waverly it may be said that the fecundity of his 
pen is hardly less admirable than its felicity. Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the sagacious interpreter of nature, has transmitted to us 
an amount of knowledge which no other man’has ever 
equalled. Thus in these men we see what the power of close 
application can accomplish. 
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The want of concentration has been a fatal error in the 
successful issue of many worthy endeavors. Some have re- 
peatedly failed, some are pervaded with a feeling of inability ; 
but the true cause and reason for not succeeding, lies in not 
using as effectively as possible every power they possess, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, would have been found to 
be sufficient. Each one knows, in his own individual expe- 
rience, what a surprising progress can be made in any business 
or task let but every thought and attention be absorbed in 
it.. The difficulty of a seeming perilous undertaking not un 
frequently lies in the imagination more than in reality. 
The great trouble is in the want of self-confidence sufficient 
to boldly throw every faculty in the scale against the other- 
wise overwhelming discouragements. We often find ourselves 
incompetent to an undertaking because we do not give it as 
fair a trial as our abilities will allow. Those who are in 
the habit of triumphing over these difficulties are the only 
ones who become truly distinguished, for they alone discover 
how much hidden power there lies within them, and know 
what degree of supremacy they can exert over the faculties 
of their minds. 

Men, again, are apt to avoid labor and personal sacrifice, 
as far as possible, in striving for the mastery of any per- 
plexing task ; they abandon themselves to the current of their 
impulses, and conceive of concentration of mind with a sort 
of terror and aversion, but had they brought their powers to 
bear on it the accomplishment of the task would have been 
comparatively easy. It is in education that the great mental 
power of concentration is developed and cultivated: some- 
times it may be through hard and painful exercise, where 
the sweat of the brow evinces the difficulty of the exertion, 
yet withal it has its manly charms and most profound feelings 
of satisfaction. When finally the work is terminated, then 
comes the true and welcome repose of the conqueror: “ Mil 
sine vi.” 
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He who would achieve any great result must be balked by 
no seeming obstacle. Every power must centre in the deter- 
mination to be successful, and must yield itself to the most 
earnest and deliberate thought. As in the material world 
union is a synonym for strength, so in the world of mind 
the collocation of the various sources of knowledge and truth 
tend greatly to strengthen the intellect and to enlarge the 
radius of the ideas. Direct and vigorous thought can alone 
enable us to penetrate the hidden mysteries with surround 
many great truths. The careless and loose Student who has 
energy enough only to half exert himself always finds himself 
shackled and out of harmony with his fellows. 

Concentration therefore braces and strenghthens the mind 
and capacitates it to mould and direct its energies with ad- 
ditional ease and power; for then, as the focus which the 
rays of knowledge contained in the mind supplies, it is 
brought to bear on the subject. Thus it is that the intellectual 
process partakes of the warmth and vividness of that ebulli- 
tion of mind from which they spring and evince the grasp 
they .have of the subject. The mind of man may be com- 
pared to a prism through which truth is shining; if its rays 
are broken and unconcentrated it exhibits the feebleness of 
scattered light, but uniting the dissevered rays of partial 
knowledge we have the brilliancy of the pure and perfect 
light of truth. 





SOCIABILITY. 


In order to the comfort, support and prosperity of a commu- 
hity, it is necessary that there should be a permanancy of social 
feeling. 

It is not meant that we should always have the same feel- 
ings; that they should always be of the same kind and nature 
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for this would be impossible, as there are times when we must 
mourn as well as rejoice, feel sad as well as joyful, solemn as 
well as cheerful. But it is meant that a fixed principle, ever 
living and regulating, should control our intercourse with each 
other; that the social manifestations should not be irregular 
and spasmodic, but constant and continuous: in other words, 
that sociability should be habitual. So that while our feelings 
change according as our bodies are affected by internal or ex- 
ternal influences, they do not at all affect the social principle, 
which always remains permanently the same, but simply mod- 
ify its exercises. 

A community is like an individual, the members of whose 
body are closely related to each other—the hands and the feet 
execute the orders of the will, the mouth of the mind. Thus 
there a general sympathy, a mutual interest and concern, and 
when one is injured or elided it is felt by all; the whole ma- 
chinery of the human organism at once becomes hindered and 
impaired. It is precisely so in the social system ; here common 
interests are involved, and the same necessity exists for mutual 
co-operation. Now as the individual suffers, as well as the 
members themselves, when they are improperly cared for— 
when through negligence or indifference they fail to perform 
readily and satisfactorily what is required of them; so, in like 
manner, the whole community is disaffected. Hence it is the 
duty of each one to understand, first of all, what are his duties 
to himself, what faculties he possesses, and what capacities can 
be enlarged. Having ascertained to what good use he can 
direct them for his own profit, it should be only that he may 
benefit others the more. 

This being so, it now appears why sociability should be a 
permanent thing; why it is important there should be a social © 
principle ; why it should be a progressive, an unceasing work ; 
in short, why the individual should lose sight of himself and 
be found associated with the mass; why he should not be 
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hemmed in by the narrow sphere of his own individuality, but 
should live, move and act in feeling, interest and concert with 
the rest of mankind. 

The question then is, how can this be secured, how can it be 
made to grow with one’s growth and be incorporated into one’s 
being? . With some it is natural, with the majority of men it 
is acquired. Many, through indifference, imbecility or diffi- 
dence, act as if they were isolated beings—independent of 
others, and others independent of them; if not in reality mis- 
anthropists, certainly they are not benefactors. . 

Now, as we have fullen amazingly from our original estate, 
and are necessitated, if we would redeem the time and be re- 
instated in ‘our former condition, to put forth strenuous exer- 
tions for the recovery of those invaluable traits of character so 
long buried beneath the rubbish of degeneracy, and which can 
only be purified by the feeble flame the light of approximation 
furnishes, and have lost, in a great measure, that nobility of 
mind which unfortunately disappeared so prematurely, and are 
so frequently found indulging in low thoughts and guilty of 
mean acts; let us reply, by cherishing a spirit of Philanthropy. 

We are commanded by the same creative power that spake 
into being the Universe, and so fashioned it as to be suited to 
the various events and necessities of his creatures, to love our 
fellow men, wish them well, and do them all the good we can. 
They are pensioners upon the same bountiful hand of Provi- 
dence for support and preservation as well as we, and are the 
objects of the same special favor andlove. They are human, 
too, like us—susceptible of the same feelings and emotions, and 
as good by nature as ourselves. 

Moreover the progress of civilization and the welfare of 
humanity, depend upon the preservation of good feeling. Law 
and order, so essential to the peace, stability and prosperity 
society and the public at large can only be secured by of 
a respect for, and a hearty co-operation with one another. 
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Besides, we should ever remember that “to err is human”; 
and should not think it strange if, in view of the great varieties 
of dispositions and temperaments, all should not be found 
congenial. 

In this strange combination, then, of heterogeneous elements 
of character there must needs be an urgent demand for the 
exercise of a spirit of forbearance; and he who is truly 
charitable will take a “large and generous view of the faults, 
failures and errors of others,” and will never be deterred from 
making any sacrifice that may contribute to the general welfare 
of mankind. 





Giditor’s Gable. 


—— 
Once before, within the memory of many readers of this Lit., 


has our domicilium modestum been made to have, for the time 
being, a small notoriety, by the conversion of its proprietor into 
an editor. We cannot, indeed, infer from this historical fact, that 
the success of our predecessor will attend us also ; for the virtues 
of the holder of any property cannot be made over together with 
the estate to the purchaser thereof; but it is yet a comfort to 
know that one before us met like difficulties upon the same field, 
and was not overcome. 

To convert a College room into a full blown editorial sanctum 
requires, in our way of thinking, a strong effort of the imagina- 
tion. The most marked point of resemblance consists, perhaps, 
in the fact that one’s room is apt to be more than usually unpre- 
sentable during his month—reminding us more or less of Philip 
Freneau’s description of the country printer’s office : 


Beneath this roof the muses chose their home— 
Sad was their choice, less bookish ladies say, 
Since from the blessed hour they deign’d to come, 
One single cob-web was not brushed away ; 

Fate early had pronounc’d this building’s doom, 
Ne’er to be vexed with boonder, brush or broom. 
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This is illustrated both in our present surroundings and our 
recollections of the state of things under the former adminis- 
tration. 

To become an editor of the Mag. is not precisely to lose one’s 
individuality, and from this it easily follows that no reader ought 
to expect that his peculiar taste will be exactly suited in the Table. 
So then the popular saying, “an editor must please everybody,” 
becomes, in a measure, unjust. It isn’t exactly the “honest 
thing,” for example, to put a sober, plodding fellow in the Chair, 
and say, “grind us out something funny, sir! Something that 
one can take up after dinner and enjoy over his cigar.” Don’t 
you see that such a proceeding is as unlikely to secure your own 
object, as to gratify your victim? He that goes out of his 
sphere, especially in the way of discourse, will very probably fail, 
and excite disgust. 

Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus. 

There is one subject, in regard to which an editor ought to be 
pretty well posted, and which we have found the fellows generally 
to understand about as well as the feniors do the doctrine of 
central forces, i. e., some see and some don’t. We refer to the 
relation which we all bear to the Mag. as its contributors. 

The apprehension of this relation entertained by one class—and 
that a large one—fails simply as to measure. Among those who 
either bestow little attention upon this field, or neglect it entirely, 
there are certainly a considerable number of writers, possessing 
sufficient ability, and plenty of leisure, to prepare articles both 
creditable and entertaining. These will not give themselves the 
trouble nor secure to themselves the advantages of writing even 
when urged to do so. Others write more or less for the Lit., but 
seem to us to mistake as to the mode of treatment—the manner 
in which they should go about it. They furnish articles, but not 
free will offerings. They wait to be asked. One of these said to 
us not long since, “ How do I know that the editor wants my 
piece unless he asks me?” The reply is, “what difference does 
that make ?” The Mag. wants your piece, and if the editor be 
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honest, and your production have sufficient merit, he will give it 
a place. Take our chair for a moment and consider this matter. 
You are compelled to solicit an article from some friend, it comes 
—you find it inferior; but it was written, perhaps, especially to 
oblige you, and you feel a two-fold delicacy in rejecting it. There 
is yet a small class who err in both the mode and measure of 
their treatment, but it is by excess in this case, and not deficiency, 
by assurance and not reserve. Although these are so rare that 
we seldom more than hear of them, yet they may be mentioned 
as a marked example exhibiting faults opposite to those mentioned 
before. A man comes with one or more pieces of the uncondensed 
sort, and with a look and mien as if every sentence were a recom- 
mendation, remarks, “I had a little time, and have scratched off 
a few pages for you; I havn’t taken much pains, but I’d like you 
to give them a place, unless you are already full.” It should, in 
justice, be said that these remarks are not particularly directed 
against our own contributors; if we had special complaint to 
make against them, we would not take this method of making 
it. It is a desire that some of us may see our duty more plainly, 
rather than a spirit of foolish complaint, that prompts us. 

One of our best exchanges states that it is no uncommon thing 
for their editorial board to be compelled to furnish five-sixths of 
their articles. We are more fortunate than that; but our ideal 
of an editorial paradise embraces a table stocked with a sufficient 
number of carefully prepared articles to give promise of a pleasing 
variety in the selection, and perfect freedom in the occupant of 
the chair to reject without fear of offence, any and all but the 
best. This ideal does not seem unduly exalted, yet it is seldom 
realized. 

In the “ Monthly Record of Current Events,” we wish to say 
that but one exchange, that from Amherst College, has been re- 
ceived since the issue of the last number. We are disposed to 
attribute this misfortune, in some measure, to the fact that one 
of our late editors failed to send off the usual number of Lits, 
during his term of office, 

What can be more cheering to the patriot, nay to the patriot 
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student, who kAows that the interests of his country’s literature 
are bound up in the maintenance of its union—than the news of 
steady advance and continued success that has lately been coming 
to us from so many divisions of our army? Though it be true that 
the time for the fullest rejoicing bas not yet come—nor will until 
the nation shall be able once more to exhibit an undisputed, peace- 
ful unity; yet in the successful progress of the only means to this 
end, and in the indications of the returning favor of Providence, 
we may, even now, rejoice. 

It falls to our lot to record one other event of the very highest 
interest to us all. We feel that it is but a fitting expression of 
our gratitude to God for his distinguishing goodness, to make 
mention in these pages of the work of grace that he has begun 
among us. May it be continued in us, in all its power. Its bless- 
ings are altogether inestimable. That we who are so soon to go 
out into the world should have received this last and best pre- 
paration, is a cause for life-long thanksgiving. To have spoken 
of it, even in this brief and general way, is considered his highest 
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